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Babylon. 
(Continued from page 320.) 

Other and later accounts of Babylon reduced 
e extent of the city and the size of the walls. 
haps the outerand higher wall had been thrown 
wn, and even the interior one in part demolish- 
3 but even thus the statements which have 
ached us almost exceed belief. According to 
e most reliable authority, the outer walls of 
ibylon were from twelve to fifteen miles on each 
the four sides, and, including the moat, over 
ree hundred feet high and eighty-seven feet 
ick. Much of the space thus inclosed, however, 
8 open ground and fitted for cultivation ; it was 
us prepared to furnish the means for enduring 
protracted siege. The interior of the city was 
tup by the intersection of the streets, half of 
em from east to west and the other half from 
rth to south, into 676 squares, in each of which 
s contained about 28,000 square rods. The 
nks of the river were fortified, as it flowed 
rough the city, by a wall on either bank, in 
lich were gates fronting the principal streets. 
The palace—the ruins of which are now known 
‘the name of Kasr—was built by Nebuchad- 
zuar, somewhere about 600 years before Christ. 
ve bricks of which it is built bear his name in- 
ribed upon them. This palace, with its inclo- 
re, on the east side of the river, was six miles 
circumference, and was surrounded by three 
lls, rendering it thus an almost impregnable 
tress. Three brazen gates gave entrance to it 
ym the city. These, as well as the vessels of 
Id and silver which adorned the palace, were 
med from the materials of which Jerusalem 
d been plundered. The hanging gardens were 
ekoned, even by the Greeks, as one of the won- 
ts of the world. The mountain scenery of her 
tive country, Ecbatana, was, for the queen’s 
atification, hece reproduced on the alluvial plains 
Babylon. An artificial mountain, 400 feet high, 
S constructed, and terraced on all sides at cer- 
n distances. These terraces were reared and 
stained on sets of piers, and rose in succession 
eabove the other. Water was raised by ma- 
inery from the Euphrates to irrigate the soil. 
sre grew lofty trees, so that, viewed from a dis- 
se, the scene was like that of a natural forest 
ing the precipices of a mountain. 

No doubt the immense labor necessary to exe- 
3 these great works of the then capital of the 
, was the forced labor of captives whom 
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Nebuchadnezzar carried back with him, by the 
hundred thousand, from his extended conquests. 
We can scarcely wonder at the pride with which 
he surveyed the magnificence around him, or at 


the profound security, as well as haughty disdain, 


with which his successors regarded the threat of 
invasion. 

But Cyrus, who knew of the immense lake north 
of the city, which had been excavated to receive 
the waters of the Euphrates while the walls along 
the river were building, had laid his plans for its 
capture. 

‘‘ He placed a portion of his army,” says Herod- 
otus (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, I., 254), ‘at the 
point where the river entgrs the city, and another 
body at the back of the place where it issues forth, 
with orders to march into the town by the bed of 
the stream as soon as the water became shallow 
enough; he then himself drew off with the un- 
warlike portion of his host, and made for the place 
where Nitocris dug the basin for the river, where 
he did exactly what she had done formerly; he 
turned the Euphrates by a canal into the basin, 
which was then a marsh, on which the river sank 
to such an extent that the natural bed of the 
stream became fordable. Hereupon the Persians, 
who had been left for the purpose at Babylon by 
the river side, entered the stream, which had now 
sunk so as to reach midway up to a man’s thigh, 
and thus got into the town. Had the Babylonians 
been apprised of what Cyrus was about, or had 
they noticed their danger, they would not have 
allowed the entrance of the Persians within the 
city, which was what ruined them utterly, but 
would have made fast all the street-gates which 
were upon the river, and, mounting upon the 
walls along both sides of the stream, would have 
caught the enemy, as it were, ina trap. But as 
it was, the Persians came upon them by surprise, 
and so took the city. Owing to the vast size of 
the place, the inhabitants of the central parts (as 
the residents of Babylon declare), long after the 
outer portions of the town were taken, knew 
nothing of what had chanced, but as they were 
engaged in a festival, continued dancing and 
reveling until they learnt the capture but too cer- 
tainly.” 

It was thus that the proud city was overtaken 
by her doom, and the words of prophecy were in 
part fulfilled : “I will open before thee the two- 
leaved gates, and the gates of brass shall not be 
shut.”” The gates were doubtless burned down 
by order of Cyrus, and the outer walls of the city 
were so far leveled as to be thenceforth useless ; 
but the ruin was by no means like that of Nineveh. 

Babylon remained in all probability the second 
city of the Persian empire till the time of Alex- 
ander’s conquests. While he lived, he is said to 
have made it the capital of his extended empire, 
and to have purposed to restore it to its ancient 
splendor. But amid the dissensions of his suc- 
cessors another place was selected as the capital 
of this portion of his dominions, and thenceforth 
Babylon rapidly declined. Scleucia became its 
more fortunate rival, and was built up largely out 
of its ruins, its very materials being removed and 
employed in the construction of the new city. 
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And now Babylon became indeed “heaps,” and 
the very letter of prophecy was fulfilled in its 
desolation. ‘The ordinary houses rapidly disap- 
peared ; the walls sank, being cith,er used as quar- 
ries, or crumbling into the moat f,om which they 
had risen; only the most elevate of the public 
buildings retained a distinct exist nce, and these 
shrunk year by year, through the ¢ aseless quarry- 
ing. The river, in the time of fr°shets, wearing 
away upon its right bank, hasten°d the work of 
desolation, and the slow decay of “ges has done 
the rest. We may rather be surprised at the vast- 
ness of the ruins that remain than that they are 
not more imposing than they are. Those near 
Hillah—mainly on the opposite side of the river— 
extend over a space about three miles long and 
rather more than two miles broad, and are in some 
parts 140 feet above the level of the plain. They 
still furnish building materials to all who dwell in 
the vicinity, and the marks of human rayage are 
more conspicuous than those of time. 

Let us now see what a change has passed over 
the scene : 

“The plains between Khan-i-zab and the Eu- 
phrates,” says Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
409), ‘are covered with a perfect network of 
ancient canals and water-courses ; but ‘a drought 
is upon the waters of Babylon, and they were 
dried.’ (Jer. 1. 38). Their lofty embankments, 
stretching on every side in long lines until they 
are lost in the hazy distance, or magnified by the 
mirage into mountains, still defy the hand of 
time, and seem rather the work of nature than of 
man. ‘The face of the country, too, is dotted with 
mounds and shapeless heaps, the remains of an- 
cient towns and villages.” Still further south, 
‘“‘between Musseiyib and the ruins of Babylon, 
the country abounds in dry canals and ancient 
mounds.” 

As the traveller approaches from the north the 
site of ancient Babylon, he sees in the distance 
what appears as “a huge hill.’”’ On a nearer ap- 
proach, its flat, table-like top and perpendicular 
sides, rising abruptly from an alluvial plain, show 
it to be the work of man, and not a natural eleva- 
tion. Around it may be plainly distinguished 
great embankments, the remains of walls and 
canals. It is the mound of Babel, the first great 
ruin which greets the eye of the traveller, and 
which is often designated as Mujelibe, or the 
‘overturned.” It was explored by Layard in the 
winter of 1850, but he failed to make any im- 
portant discovery. The vast mass, composed of 
brick—with the exception of a few piers and walls 
of a more solid structure—is about 200 yards long 
by 140 broad, and rises to a height of nearly 140 
feet, affording from its summit the best view to 
be obtained of the other ruins. 

Leaving this giant mound to the north, the 
traveller follows a route parallel with the course 
of the Euphrates,@t some distance east from the 
river, noting, as he proceeds, long, undulating 
heaps of earth, bricks and pottery. Shapeless 
piles of rubbish cover for many an acre the face 
of the land. 

“The lofty banks of ancient canals fret the 
country like natural ranges of hills. Some have 
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long been choked with sand, others still carry the 
waters ofthe river to distant villages and palm- 
groves. ~ On all sides fragments of glass, marble, 
pottery, and inscribed brick are mingled with that 
peculiar nitrous and blanched soil, which, bred 
from the remains of ancient habitations, checks or 
destroys vegetation, and renders the site of Baby- 
lon a naked and hideous waste. Owls start from 
the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal skulks 
through the furrows. Truly, ‘the glory of the 
kingdom and the beauty of the Chaldees’ excel- 
lency is as when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Wild beasts of the desert lie there.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
The Scattered Sheep Sought After, 


A LAMENTATION; WITH A CALL TO MOURNING 
AND LAMENTATION, &C. 

O Israel, the royal seed, the plant of renown, 
the living offspring of eternity! O daughter of 
Sion, who didst once shine with the beauty and 
glory of life, what is become of thee! How art 
thou held captive, and chained up in Babylon! 
How dost thou lie sullied among the pots! How 
are the wings of thy deve clipped! How art thou 
covered and polluted with the filth of the whole 
earth! QO take up a lamentation, weep O Israel ! 
‘Mourn O daughter of Jerusalem! bewail thy 
widowhood, thy desolation, thy loss of husband, 
thy sad captivity, thy banishment out of thy own 
land, and thy thraldom in the land of thine enemy! 
What is become of thy God, the mighty God of 
Jacob, whose outstretched arm hath been able to 
save and redeem his seed out of bondage? What 
enemy hath been able to stand before him? What 
wild boar out of the wood, or wild beast out of the 
forest, was able to break into his vineyard, while 


he kept the fence? Where is that arm that smote 
Rahab, and slew the dragon? Where is that 
hook that he was wont to put into the nostrils of 
the leviathan? Pharaoh is alive, the wise Egyp- 
tians have power, Egypt holds the seed in bond- 
age; Gebal, Ammon, and Amaleck, the Philis- 
tines, with the inhabitants of Tyre, are all able to 
smite Israel, and to stop up the well-springs of life. 
Awake, O arm of the Lord! and awaken Israel, 
that thou again mayest become his Saviour in the 
sight of all nations; and let all the bouse of Israel, 
being awakened, mourn in the Spirit of the Lord 
after the Lord. What is become of thy Messiah, 
the Lord’s anointed, the captain of the Lord’s host, 
the Angel of the covenant of life; who was wont 
to go in and out before thee in fighting the Lord’s 
battles; who was thy Prince and Saviour in the 
land of peace and rest; who walked in the midst 
of the candlesticks ; who was thy King, thy Shep- 
herd, thy temple wherein thou worshippedst, and 
the eternal light of thy life in the land of the 
living? What is become of, that Holy Spirit 
which quickened thee to God, and which lived in 
thee being quickened; which kept thee alive in 
Him that liveth, and made thee taste the sweet- 
ness of life continually? Where is the anointing 
which suppled thee all over with the oil of glad- 
ness and salvation? Where is the Comforter that 
refreshed thy spirit continually, and led thee into 
all truth, teaching thee all the things of God ac- 
cording to thy measure of growth in the life? 
Where is the spirit of thy father, which spirited 
thee with thy father’s nature, which begat and 
brought forth the life, power, glory, majesty, 
eternity of thy father in thee? What is become 
of Sion, the holy mount, whereon thou was built ? 
Sion, the fortress of holiness, where is it? What 
is become of Jerusalem, the holy city, thy mother, 
whereof thou wast born? What is become of that 
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gotten and brought forth, and by whose milk and|them,-I could own their standing; and yet 


breath thou wast afterwards nourished and brought 
up. Where are all the fruits of the Holy Land, 
the pleasant grapes, the sweet figs, the precious 
olives that yielded wine and oil to make the heart 
glad, and to refresh the countenance of the Lord 
ot life? Where is the joy in the Lord, the obedi- 
ence to the Lord, the praying, the praising, the 
living, the walking in his Spirit, the entering into 
and bringing forth fruit in his pure understand- 
ing, and in his holy and unspotted will, and 
moving in the purified heart? Alas, alas, Baby- 
lon has prevailed; her king hath reigned; Sion 
hath been held in bonds, and that which hath 
sprung up under her name, hath been the filthy 
offspring of Babylon, the seed of the mother of 
harlots, and these have brought forth sour fruit, 
loathsome fruit, finely painted to the view of that 
eye which cannot search into it, but loathsome in 
its nature. This has been the state of the apostasy 
since the days of tne apostles, wherein that which 
hath not been of God hath reigned, and that which 
hath been of God hath suffered, and been re- 
proached as if it had not been of God, and hath 
panted and mourned after the springing up of the 
spring of its life, and its gathering into it. The 
deep sense of this hath afflicted my soul from my 
tender years; the eternal witness awaking in me, 
and the eternal light manifesting the darkness all 
along unto me ; though I knew not that it was the 
light, but went about to measure its appearances 
in me by words which itself had formerly spoken 
to others, and so set up my own understanding 
and comprehension as the measure, although I did 
not then perceive or think that I did so. Thus 
continually, through ignorance, I slew the life, 
and sold myself for a thing of nothing, even for 
such an appearance of life as my understanding- 
part could judge most agreeable to scriptures. 
This the Lord blew upon, though its comeliness 
was unutterable (the life still feeding my spirit 
underneath, from whence sprang an inward beauty 
and freshness.) Then such a day, or rather night, 
of darkness and distress overtook me, as would 
make the hardest heart melt to hear the relation 
of; yet the Lord was in that darkness, and he 
preserved me, and was forminy of me to himself; 
and the taste I had then of him was far beyond 
whatever I had known in the purest strain of my 
religion formerly. And the Lord powerfully shut 
up my understanding, and preserved my life from 
the betrayer; but yet that was not perfectly de- 
stroyed in me upon which the tempter might 
work; and the Lord suffered him to lay a snare, 
and my feet were entangled unawares, insomuch 
as the simplicity was betrayed, and the fleshly 
part grew wise, by those exercises wherewith the 
Lord had tried me. This poisoned me; this hurt 
me; this struck at the root of my life, and death 
insensibly grew upon me. The devil, the envious 
seedsman, cozened me with the image of that, 
which before I had had in the Truth, opening my 
understanding part (by the subtilty of temptation 
and deceit) which the Lord had been destroying ; 
and letting that in, which the Lord had shut out; 
and then the Lord took away and shut up from 
that part that which before he had opened to the 
seed, whereby the way of life became stopped, and 
the way of death opened in a mystery. And then 
I could talk of universal love, of spiritual liberty, 
&ec., and wait for the glorious appearance of life, 
having lost that which formerly gave me the sense 
of its nature; yea, at length [ could seek to the 
creatures for what they could yield, and strive to 
rub out the time of my misery without the imme- 
diate presenve of the life of the Creator. And as 
for this despicable people, whom I now own in 


their shortness; I could, with satisfaction to 
spirit, write death upon them, as the end of 
dispensation of life into which I saw them er 
and in part entered. Here was my standing w 
the Lord drew his sword upon me, and smote 
in the very inmost of my soul, by which stx 
(lying still a while under it) my eyes came t 
opened; and then I saw the blindness of that 
which was able to see so far, and the narrow 
of that heart and spirit which was so large 
vast in comprehending ; and my soul bowed d 
to the Lord to slay this, to starve this, to mal 
fool of this; yea, my desire was, to present se 
as great after the death of this, as after the en 
ment of life in the Lord. And now this h 
‘opened a fresh spring of sorrow in me, a mourn 
over the Just One, which hath been slain by 
O how cruelly, how often have I murdered 
which came to give me life! How often hay 
sought to have my own understanding, my ¢ 
comprehension, my own wil] and affections in 
live, and the righteous, pure, immortal prince 
die! though I did not then call it my own, 
other men do not now; but took it to be of G 
and to be the thing that was to live. For I 
was deceived, and thought the bastard (which 
a false conception) was to inherit; not know 
him to be the bastard, but taking him for the ri 
heir. And my soul is exceedingly enlarged 
me towards those who at this day lie under 
power of the same deceit; who have slain 
Lord of Life as well as I, and in whom the ¢ 
trary nature lives under a covering; who can 
possibly see that this, which now lives in them 
not the heir, until the same eye be opened 
them. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend 
The Beaver and his Works, 
(Concluded from page 314.) 

The structure upon which the whole system 
the beaver’s domestic arrangements mainly 
pends, and which receives his closest attention 
the dam. It is here also that we find strik 
proofs of the animal’s sagacity in adapting 
plans to suit the particular circumstances of e 
location. A minute description of the mode 
building the different kinds of dams met with 
this region, is given. 

‘In building a dam in deep water they comme 
with brush, preferring alder, from the sm 
amount of its foliage, which they cut on the 
joining banks, and move by water, holding it 
their teeth, to the place selected. The brus 
arranged in parallel courses, as near as may 
lengthwise with the flow of the stream, and w 
the large ends facing the current. It is beg 
literally at the surface of the water, and the f 
courses are sunk to the bottom by successive 
posits upon them. 

“ At first the brush makes a loose dam, thro 
which the water flows without sensible obstructi 
but when the materials, by their increase in q 
tity, begin to check the flow of the water, and 
experience, in consequence, an increase of p 
sure, they commence carrying in and deposit 
upon them earth, sods, and stones for down-wei 
to anchor them, as well as to fill up the intersti 
The first season the beavers content themse 
with a low dam, raising about a foot the orig 
level of the water, and afterward add to it fi 
year to year until it reaches its natural limitatic 

“ Some of these dams are so extensive as to 
bid the supposition that they were the exelus 
work of a single pair, or of a single famil 


covenant of life, in whose womb thou wast be-|the Lord, I could measure them, I could fathom | beavers ; but it does not follow, as has very get 


y been supposed, that several families, or a 
‘fony, unite for the joint construction of a dam. 
)fter a careful examination of some hundreds of 

e structures, and of the lodges and burrows 
ifached to many of them, I am altogether satis- 
jd that the larger dams were not the joint pro- 
ct of the labor of large numbers of beavers 

king together, and brought thus to immediate 
jmpletion, but, on the contrary, that they arose 
om small beginnings, and were built upon year 
yer year until they finally reached that size which 
hausted the capabilities of the location, after 
jaich they were maintained for centuries, at the 
certained standard by constant repairs. The 
feat age of the larger dams is shown by their 
ze, by the large amount of solid materials they 
ntain, and by the destruction of the primitive 
rest within the area of the ponds; and also by 

e extent of the beaver meadows along the mar- 

ns of the streams where dams are maintained, 

nd by the hummocks formed upon them through 
ae annual growth and decay of vegetation in 
2parate hills.” 

One of the most remarkable of the dams ob- 
erved by this author was no less than two hundred 

nd sixty feet in length, avd the area of the pond 
hus produced was about sixty acres. The follow- 
ng extracts will give some idea of the labor in- 
olved in its construction : 


his magnitude. Lake Diamond is situated about 
lalf a mile to the eastward, in the midst of high 
ills_and mountains, its level about fifteen feet 
tigher than the level of the pond formed by the 
Jam. Its outlet forms a small brook a few feet 
over and a few inches deep, and is the commence- 
a of the Ely branch of the Esconauba river. 
Across this brook, and about half a mile below 
the point where it emerges from the lake, the dam 
was constructed. It was undoubtedly small at 
first, but was raised and extended in course of 
time, until it reached the base of the hills on either 
side. At this point the hills approach each other 
within three hundred feet, while immediately 
above it they recede both to the right and to the 
left; and back, near the outlet of the lake, close 
in again, thus forming an amphitheatre of hills, 
with a slight depression at the outlet, and another 
depression to the right, and inclosing a level area 
of about one hundred acres of land. The large 
pond created by the dam, and which is known as 
Grass Lake, overspreads about sixty acres of this 
level area. A forest of heavy timber covers the 
whole tract with the exception of the pond, and 
of a narrow fringe of beaver meadow here and 
there. Along the skirts of the pond, in its shal- 
lowest parts, trees, though dead, are still stand- 
ing, from which it is evident that the dam now 
maintains the pond at a higher level than in for- 
mer years, or, in other words, that it has been 
raised to a higher level within the lifetime of these 
trees, 

At the place where it is constructed the ground 
is neither soft nor alluvial, but composed of firm 
earth, intermixed with loose stones, large and 
smal]. The crest line of the dam is, of course, 
horizontal, although sinuous, while its base line 
conforms to the irregularities of the original sur- 
face. Here the difference in level between the 
water in the pond and the water below the daw, 
Was ascertained to be five feet; the crest of the 
dam rising but two inches above the level of the 
pond, and the water below it being twelve inches 

eep. The vertical height of the structure, at 

e great curve, therefore, was six feet and two 

ches. This difference of level decreases as either 

d is approached, until it diminishes to one foot. 
7 the ends, consequently, the precise condition 


of the structure, at its lowest stages could be seen; 
not as at first constructed, but as it would appear 
after it had settled down and had been repaired 
and strengthened from time to time. Here it was 
built with small sticks, from half an inch to an 
inch in diameter, and from one to two and three 
fect in length. On the lower side, which we shall 
eall the face of the dam, the sticks are arranged 
promiscuously, but usually with their lower ends 
against the ground, and their upper ends elevated 
and pointing up stream, against the water-slope of 
the dam, thus forming an inclined bank of inter- 
laced stick-work. Earth and mud, intermixed 
with sticks and brush, form the water face, or 
upper slope of the dam, giving to it the nature 
and appearance of a solid embankment. 
the lower face of the dam presents a mass of inter- 
laced sticks closely banked together, but still open 
and loose, and free from earth, while the upper or 
water face is a solid bank of earth bound together 
by a mass of sticks imbedded and concealed from 
view. At the great curve, near“the centre of the 
dam, small sticks are no longer used, but billets 
of wood and poles trimmed of their branches and 
stripped of their bark, and varying in size from 
one to three inches in diameter, and from three to 
seven feet in length. 
formed no part of the original structure, but were 
added from year to year to repair the waste of the 
“The site was well selected for a structure of}dam from settlement and decay, and to increase 
its height.” 


the beaver dam. In the largest structures the 
convexity of the curve is usually up stream, but 
this is not always the case. It is generally asserted 


vexity up stream, was the result of intelligence 
and design on the part of the architects; and that 
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Thus 


These poles, however, 


“Tbe curve is one of the striking features of 


that the introduction of a curve, with its con- 


its use at the precise point where the pressure of 
the water is the greatest, affords conclusive evi- 
dence that the beavers understood its mechanical 
advantages. Whether these curves were the re- 
sult of accident or design is a question. It is not 
a little singular that the dams across the streams 
that discharge the largest volume of water, are 
shorter and lower than those upon the smaller 
brooks, and that in the former the prevailing 
direction of the curve at the highest point in the 
structure is down stream, while in the latter it is 
in the opposite direction. A comparison of a 
large number of these dams, constructed in very 
dissimilar situations, tends to show that their cur- 
vature is purely accidental.” 

“There is no opening in the top of the dam, in 
any part of it, for the discharge of the surplus 
water; neither does it pass over its crest ; but it 
percolates through the thin bank of earth near its 
crest in numerous places along its entire length. 
The dams of this class all agree in this respect. 
In the most of these dams th rapidity or slowness 
with which this surplus is discharged, is undoubt- 
edly regulated by the beavers, otherwise the level 
of the pond would continually vary. ‘There must 
be a constant tendency to enlarge the orifices 
through which the water passes, which, if left to 
itself, would in due time draw down the pond, 
and expose the entrances to their lodges and bur- 
rows; on the other hand, if the ewbankment was 
made impenctrable, the water would rise and flow 
over its crest, to its waste and injury.” 

‘‘ No one standing upon this dam, and observ- 
ing its fragile character, could fail to perceive that 
its maintenance would require constant supervi- 
sion and perpetual labor. The tendeucy to in- 
creased leakage from the effects of percolation, 
and to a settling down of the dam, as its materials 
decayed underneath upon its stick-work half would 
demand unceasing vigilance and care to avert the 


consequences. *In the fall of the year a new sup 
ply of materials is placed upon the lower face of 
these dams to compensate this waste from decay. 
They use for this purpose the cuttings of the pre- 
vious fall, which during the winter have been 
stripped of their bark for food, and laid aside ap- 
parently for this object. 
difficulty in walking over the larger dams with 
dry feet, by keeping on the lower slope, except 
near the ends, where the structure is not usually 
strong enough to bear up the weight of a man. 
Upon the sloping face of the great curve of Grass 
Lake dam, twenty men could stand together with- 
out making any impression upon the structure.” 


There is generally no 


The instances are rare in which beavers have 


been observed while engaged in their labors, owing 
to the fact that they work chiefly at night, and to 
their extreme watchfulness. Captain Daniel Wil- 
son, the author says, informed me that he had 
seen beavers at work on the Grass Lake dam, 
making ordinary repairs, on several different occa- 
sions, while watching at night for deer, in one of 
the trees growing in its crest. 
to the dam singly, and swam along the line from 
one end to the other. 
be needed, each one, upon his own motion and 
without any concert with others, devoted himself 
to the task of setting it right. 
sticks in their mouths, and mud with their paws 
held under the throat. When these were arranged, 
and the mud deposited upon them, they gave the 
latter a heavy stroke with the tail to pack it firmly 
in its place. Four or five beavers came down each 


They came down 


When any work seemed to 


They brought 


night, at intervals of half an hour apart; each and 


all of whom performed more or less work upon 


the dam, and did it in the same manner.” In 


order to see these operations for himself, the 


writer says, ‘several large openings were made in 
a dam, to draw off part of the water; a scaffold 
was erected in one of the trees overlooking these 
breaches, and at nightfall my friend Johnson and 
myself were established in this lookout for the 
night. About one o’clock two beavers came down 
together to ascertain the cause of the lowering of 
their pond, and to repair the mischief; but they 
discovered us in our imperfect concealment, when 
within a few feet of the dam, and avoided coming 
any nearer. They remained swimming about the 
pond, with a part of their heads above the water, 
for about an hour, and being afraid to undertake 
the work they then retired. These two were pro- 
bably the sole occupants of the pond, where they 
had shortly before established themselves for the 
winter.” 

The industry of the beaver is proverbial, and 
the perseverance with which they apply them- 
selves to the repairing of these structures is well 
illustrated in the following account: The recently 
constructed embankment of the Marquette and 
Ontonagon Railroad, parallel with and a few feet 
from the main stream of the Carp, seewed to the 
observant eye of the beaver to afford some advan- 
tages as a barrier, upon one side, to their proposed 
pond; and notwithstanding the daily passage of 
trains over the road, they commenced the dam, 
and raised it about a foot high across the channel 
of the stream. A conflict of interests thus arose 
between the beavers, on the one hand, and one of 
the chief commercial interests of the country on 
the other. ‘he track-master, fearing the effects 
of an accumulation of water against the railroad 
embankment, cut the dam through to the centre, 
and thus lowered the water to the original level. 
As this was no new experience to the beavers who 
were accustomed to such rents, they immediately 
repaired the breach. For ten or fifteen times it 
was cut through before the beavers finally desisted 
from their proposed work. 
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Selected. 
WATCH. 
Watch, for the time is short; 
Watch, while ’tis called to-day ; 
Watch, lest temptations overcome ; 
Watch, christian, watch and pray |! 
Watch, for the flesh is weak ; 
Watch, for the foe is strong ; 
Watch, lest the bridegroom knock in vain ; 
Watch, though he tarry long! 


Chase slumber from thine eyes ; 
Chase doubting from thy breast; 
Thine’is the promised prize 
Of heaven’s eternal rest. 
Watch, christian, watch and pray ; 
Thy Saviour watched for thee, 
Till from his brow the blood-sweat poured ; 
Great drops of agony. 


Take Jesus for thy trust; 
Watch, watch for evermore ; 
Watch, for thou soon must sleep 
With thousands gone before. 
Now, when thy sun is up, 
Now, while ’tis called to-day, 
O now, in thine accepted time, 
Watch, christian, watch and pray! 
—Church of England Magazine. 


See ee aoe 
Selected. 


PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN GRACES. 
Jesus, my strength, my hope, 
On Thee IJ cast my care, 
With humble confidence look up, 
And know Thou hearest my prayer. 
Give me on Thee to wait, 
Till I can all things do, 
On Thee, almighty to create, 
Almighty to renew. 


I want a sober mind, 
A self-renouncing will, 
That tramples down and casts behind 
The baits of pleasing ill. 
A soul inured to pain, 
To hardships, grief and loss, 
Bold to take up, firm to sustain, 
The consecrated cross. 


I want a godly fear, 
A quick discerning eye, 
That looks to Thee when sin is near, 
And sees the tempter fly ; 
A spirit still prepared, 
And armed with jealous care, 
Forever standing on its guard, 
And watching unto prayer. 


I want a heart to pray, 
To pray and never cease, 
Never to murmur at thy stay, 
Nor wish my sufferings less. 
This blessing above all, 
Always to pray I want, 
Out of the depth on Thee to call, 
And never, never faint. 


I want a true regard, 
A single steady aim, 

Unmoved by threatening or reward 
To Thee and thy great name; 

A jealous, just concern 
For thine immortal praise ; 

A pure desire that all may learn 
And glorify thy grace. 


? 


I rest upon thy word, 
Thy promise is for me; 
My succor and salvation, Lord, 
Shall surely come from Thee: 
But let me still abide 
Nor from thy hope remove, 
Till then my patient spirit guide 
Into thy perfect love. 


oe 


I have seen that it is possible to fulfil all those 
duties which relate to civil society, and are due to 
our neighbors, while those which we owe to our 
Creator are almost, if not altogether overlooked. 
=Richard Jordan. 


On the Structure of Iron. 


Metals, in their minute structures, may be divi- 
ded into two leading divisions, viz.: the angular, 
or crystalline, and the cellular, or porous: and of 
these two divisions all metals are constituted ; and 
none are absolutely solid—all have void spaces, 
either in the form of cells, or between the angles 
of the crystals. 

Good iron—even the best that is manufactured, 
is a8 porous as a sponge. It is well known that 
good iron, when fractured, shows what is called 
“fibre,” a silky lustre, which is nothing more or 
lees than light reflected from the fracture. Ifthe 
iron is cut by a tool, there may be a bright ap- 
pearance shown in the cut, but that peculiar soft, 
silky lustre does not then appear, for the action 
of a tool, wherever it comes in contact with the 
metal, destroys this appearance ; neither is the soft 
lustre ever seen on the exterior, or on what is 
commonly called the “skin” of the metal. This 
peculiar appearance, then, is derived from myriads 
of minute elongated shells, whose inner surfaces, 
before they are long exposed to the air, are exceed- 
ingly brilliant, and will reflect light beautifully. 
These cells appear to be more or less spherical in 
their normal state, but are elongated by rolling in 
the manufacture. The light-reflecting surfaces are 
the partitions between the cells, which often open 
out into each other laterally and longitudinally, 
probably affording a continuous line of communi- 
cation for the passage of heat and electricity in 
vacuo. 

That air has no access to them in their normal 
state appears to be shown by the fact that, although 
when first laid open they refiect the light brilliant- 
ly, they soon tarnish on exposure to the atmos- 
phere. 

This cellular structure is not an accidental oc- 
currence, nor confined to iron of any particular 
manufacture, but is apparently the proper constitu- 
tion of the metal, produced under the operation of 
fixed laws. 

If, then, all good malleable iron is perfectly 
cellular, there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
upon the perfection of the cell system, its mechani- 
cal properties of tenacity and strength must greatly 
depend, and, indeed, as much importance need be 
attached to this as to the degree of chemical purity 
necessary to ensure a gocdiron. Itis well known 
to those practically acquainted with the manufac- 
ture, that a metal of the same degree of chemical 
purity may produce bar of a superior or inferior 
quality, according to the degree of heat under 
which it is taken from the furnace and worked, 
and the rapidity or slowness with which it may 
afterwards cool,—that is, if the metal is worked 
at the right temperature, it may produce good 
fibrous iron ; but if worked too hot, the iron will 
prove short and crystalline, whatever its chemical 
condition may be. 


—_——-o—————— 
Selected for ‘*The Friend.” 


Manchester, Ist mo. 13th, 1768. 

Dear Friend,—The last letter I had from thee, 
is with the rest of my things at London; the con- 
tents and sentiments I retain, which I thought 
both sorrowful and very christian. Indeed, dear 
friend, it certainly becomes us, (I have often 
thought so,) as we can do nothing of ourselves, to 
rest entirely resigned to the will of God, not only 
in the dispensations of His Providence in things 
without us, but also in the deep proving baptisms 
of the mind and spirit within us. 

Our blessed Lord, in all these things, hath left 
us an example in suffering and doing, and in 
humility and obedience unto death; it is He, who 
is the Truth itself, who hath told us that “ Who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it, and whoso- 


ever will lose his life for my sake, shall fin 
unto life eternal. “No man,” saith He, “h 
put his hand to the plough, and looking ba 
fit for the kingdom of God; neither is th 
possibility of our serving two masters: we ¢ 
be heirs of two kingdoms, nor at once ded 
ourselves to God and to the world. The 
will not accept a partial offering. ‘“‘ Choose 
this day,”’ said Joshua to Israel, ““whom ye 
serve ;”’ and then according to the advice of D 
let us “‘ Serve Him with a perfect heart and 
a willing mind.” ‘If any man will come 
me,” said the blessed Jesus, “let him deny} 
self, and take up his cross and follow me.” 
Dear friend, though I had no particular eng 
ment, yet, I think, in abundance of good w 
had freedom to say thus much, being, at least 
of it, what hath been frequently impressed on 
mind with invincible convictions, to wit, 
necessity of being altogether redeemed from 
world, and all that is in the world, in order 
we might follow our blessed Lord in the regen 
tion. This, with my love, is all at present f 
thy real friend Joun THOR 


———_+s——__—_—_ 


For “ The Frien 
The Missouri River. 
(Concluded from page 319.) 

From the mouth of the Missouri to Ka 
City, there is a belt of forest on both sides of 
river several miles wide; but above this point 
belt contracts rapidly in width, the prairie com 
occasionally to the bluffs, as at Fort Leavenwo 
and at Omaha. 

Above the last-named place the forest contin 
to decrease to the confluence of the Big Sic 
River, after which, for the remainder of the 
tance of about two thousand miles to the mo 
tains, it is confined to the bottom lands and 
declivities of the bluffs. All without is o 
prairie, with the exception of narrow belts 
forest along the margins of the tributary streat 
For the last fifteen hundred miles the bottom lan 
are but partially wooded ; and the country in ot! 
respects, is unfavorable for settlement. 

The scenery upon the Missouri is monoton¢ 
until the Yellowstone is approached. This 
owing to the fact that at the river level we : 
shut in from the magnificent summer landscape 
the prairies of which the eye never wearies; a 
are confined to the narrow range of the bott 
lands and bordering bluffs, which have few 
tractive features. One of the most remarkal 
regions of the earth is thus traversed with« 
being seen. From the old village of the Manda 
and particularly above the Great Bend of the M 
souri, the scenery changes and assumes more i 
posing forms. First there are high banks of - 
durated clay, seamed with lignite, which rise thi 
hundred feet high, and assume grotesque are 
tectural forms from the effects of rain and fro 
These, with more or less uniformity in appearan: 
border the river for five hundred miles until t 
Bad Lands are entered, which, commencing abc 
fifty miles above the confluence of Milk Riv 
continue for upwards of three hundred mil 
The “ Bad Lands,” so called, are sterile, round 
mud-hills of a dingy-brown color, thickly studd 
together, and risiag, with deep chasms_betwec 
two hundred or more feet high. They are co 
posed of adhesive clay, which, softening to a cc 
siderable depth under every rain, are destitute 
every species of vegetation except an occasior 
sage-tree or dwarf cedar, and a straggling caetr 
This assemblage of conical hills presents the m 
dreary landscape within the limits of our I 
public, the deserts of the Colorado Basin not ¢ 
cepted. » Silence and desolation reign throughe 
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Wir area. They form a narrow belt along this 
tion of the Missouri, from which they stretch 
thward across the Yellowstone, and terminate 
lithe Black Hills, in the central part of Nebraska. 
out one hundred miles from the foot of the 
licky Mountains we find the most remarkable 
ation upon the river, and the most striking 
Jnery upon its borders. Lewis and Clark, who 
d through this region in 1805, called this 
mation the ‘‘ White Walls’’—a not inapt desig- 
ion. Prince Maxiwillian, in his ‘ Travels in 
rth America,” also describes them; but any 
cription, however minute, must fail to convey 
re than a faint general impression of their ac- 
l appearance. They are continuous for about 
ity miles, first appearing as the north bluff of the 
er, then upon both sides, and afterward on the 
rth side alone. The river cuts through the for- 
tion, which is a whitish friable sandstone, so 
htly cemented that small pieces are readily 
verized with the finger, and yet it retains the 
m of solid rock. Its opposite bluffs here ap- 
oach within half a mile of each other; and rising 
out two hundred feet high, are buried buta few 
et below the level surface of the prairie. 
The extraordinary appearances of these “ walls” 
e the effects, in a great measure, of frost and 
in, which, having disintegrated portions of the 
ck, have wrought out the marvellous results pre- 
nted to the eye. A steep bank first rises from 
e river, which is composed of the comminuted 
aterials of this rock, colored a dingy brown by 
hings from the soil above. This, ascending 
out a hundred and fifty feet, at an angle of 60° 
more, is destitute of vegetation, and has a 
nooth, uniform surface. 
Out of this bank rises the “ White Walls” in 
erpendicular cliffs from fifty to seventy feet high. 
n some places, masses of this rock abut against 
1e face of the bluff, in other places, detached 
lasses are exposed on two and sometimes on three 
des; and in still other places, solitary walls, in 
ve form of masonry, rise in stupendous magni- 
ide. Ravines here and there break through the 
mation at right angles with the river, exposing 
wo and sometimes three sides of a great square ; 
hile in other places there are wide openings in 
ue rock more or less parallel, which assume some- 
hat the appearance of great streets. To complete 
he illusion, surface cracks run up and down the 
ep faces and projecting shoulders of the cliff— 
most perfect imitation of dry stone walls. 
‘This river is also celebrated for its game. All 
f the principal animals of the North American 
gntinent are found upon its banks. The buffalo, 
Ik, red and black-tailed deer, antelope, grizzly 
nd black bear, beaver, and the gray wolf are seen 
om the mouth of the Cannon-ball River, where 
ame first becomes abundant, through all the in- 
rmediate region to the mountains, with the ex- 
eption of the Bad Lands. Another characteristic 
nimal of the Upper Missovri is the mountain 
heep. They were formerly found as low down 
3 the confluence of the Cannon-ball River, but 
ow they are rarely seen below the Bad Lands. 
mong the “ white walls” they have been seen 
1 flocks of from ten to twenty. They are of a 
rown color, somewhat larger than the common 
heep, and of timorous disposition. 


’ 


than continuous depressions in the form of a 
sunken trail. Their lines along the bluffs can be 
seeu as distinctly in the clear atmosphere of this 
region, for a quarter of a mile, as a chalk-line upon 
a black-board immediately before the eyes. It 
seems probable that the mountain sheep resort to 
these precipitous banks for safety as well as rest, 
since while upon their dizzy declivities they could 
enjoy the consciousness of perfect security. 


Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, for the Western District, con- 
cerning H. Regina Shober. 


“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.” This declaration of Holy Writ 
has been revived in our remembrance when re- 
flecting on the death of our beloved friend H. 
Regina Shober. 

Her memory being precious to us, we feel it 
right to preserve a record of. one whose life was 
so devoted to the promotion of the cause of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And now that 
she has been added, as we reverently believe, to 
the great cloud of witnesses who prove the bless- 
edness of dwelling in the Faith and Hope of our 
dear Redeemer unto the end, we trust that this 
memorial of her may be to the edification of the 
Church in love. 

H. Regina Shober was born in the year 1786. 
Her parents being Episcopalians, she was trained 
in that religious profession ; and as she advanced 
in years became a highly esteemed member of 
that Society. In her youthful life she commenced 
a diary, the object of which, she says, “is to keep 
in remembrance the kind and gracious dealings 
of the Father of mercies with me, and to leave a 
testimony to the truth of that precious Gospel 
which brings life and immortality to light.”” In 
this it is recorded.that from her fifteenth year she 
had been at times ardently engaged in seeking the 
Pearl of great price, and was convinced that the 
vessel must be prepared for, and receive the in- 
scription of ‘‘Holiness unto the Lord,” ere she 
could see his face with joy. In another place 
she remarks, “An humbling sense of my own un- 
worthiness daily teaches the all-important lesson, 
that there is no safety one moment for any one of 
us, but while watching unto prayer.” 

About the twenty-second year of her age she 
was deeply impressed with the belief that it would 
not be right for her to remain a member of the 
religious society in which she had been educated, 
and that it would be her duty to attend the meet- 
ings for worship of the religious Society of 
Friends. 

This conviction brought her under many sore 
conflicts, chiefly because of the persuasion that it 
would wound the feelings of her tenderly beloved 
mother, and of many dear and valued friends, 

In earnest prayer to the great Searcher of 
hearts, she sought for the guidance of his pure 
Spirit, and entreated that neither earthly affec- 
tion nor fear of reproach, might influence her or 
prevent her from doing the Divine will. 

In the second month of the year 1813, she ap- 
plied to be received as a member of our religious 
Society, and in the Ninth month of the same 


Along the|year was acknowledged as such by the Monthly 


ices of the steepest cliffs, where the slightest/Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the 
9oting can be had, they run with assurance and|Southern District. 


apidity, working their way up through places 


At this time she says in her diary, “ Father of 


pparently impassable. Above the “ white walls” | mercies, keep me on the watch tower that I may 
there the bluffs rise in places three hundred feet|/hear thy voice and know thy blessed will con- 
igh, the footprints or trails of the mountain sheep|cerning me. ‘Behold, I have left alland followed|quent theme of her ministry. Having expe- 
re frequently seen on their steep declivities./Thee,’ has often been the language of my heart,|rienced that these abounded in Christ even in the 
‘hese footprints appear to be a series of alternating|and such sweetness and quictness have spread| midst of suffering, she could preach to others, 
sotholds sunk in the bank by long use, ratherjover my whole soul, that I havesaid, could not|that if they had been made partakers of afilic- 


I goto prison and death for thee? Then indeed 
thy ‘yoke was easy and thy burden light, but O, 
Lord, thou knowest my weakness, and that 
without thee I can do nothing.” 

Frequent and fervent were her petitions that 
she might be instructed as to the will of the Lord 
concerning her, and be enabled to do whatever 
He might require at her hands. 

In the year 1817 she believed it to be her re- 
ligious duty to bear a public testimony in our 
meeting for worship, to the truth as it isin Je- 
sus. ‘This was a costly sacrifice offered in obedi- 
ence to the Divine will. She records in relation 
to it. ‘He who knows my heart, knows what 
it has cost me—my soul bows in humble ac- 
knowledgment of his mercy to me a poor weak 
woman. May He finish his work in my heart, 
and enable me to dedicate my life and all my 
powers afresh.” Continuing simply and humbly 
dependent upon her Lord, she experienced a 
growth in grace,and was acknowledged as a 
minister of the Gospel in the religious Society of 
Friends in the Second month of the year 1820. 

Soon after this she says, (in her diary,) “Gra- 
cious and merciful One, who alone knows me; 
make and keep me faithful. Thou knowest I 
often tremble at the situation in which I am 
placed, and as it has pleased thee thus far to lead 
me about and instruct me, keep mine eye singly 
directed unto thee. Then shall I be enabled 
through thy grace to go at thy bidding, and tell 
unto others what thou hast done for my soul.” 

“ Oh! help me to be faithful. Ihave none in 
heaven but thee, none in all the earth I desire in 
comparison of thee. Help me to overcome the 
natural diffidence that so much obstructs my way, 
whatever of suffering it may cost me. Break 
these chains, that the glorious Gospel liberty 
which I believe is my privilege in common with 
thy children, may be my happy experience ; for 
thou knowest that I do love thee—that I fer- 
vently desire that body, soul and spirit may be 
sanctified, and made meet for thy use.” 

In the year 1822 she first travelled as a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, with the approbation of the 
Monthly Meeting of which she was a member, 
visiting the meetings of Exeter and Muncy. In 
succeeding years she was repeatedly called by 
her Divine Master to labor in various parts of our 
own and other Yearly Meetings, both in public 
and more private ministry. 

In these solemn engagements it was her fer- 
vent concern to minister only in the ability which 
God gives. Under this feeling she thus peti- 
tions, “Heavenly Father, my unfailing Friend, 
help me once more to renew my covenant, and 
bind every sacrifice with cords to the horns of the 
altar. My soul longs, yea, pants at seasons for 
an entire comformity to thy will. Again and 
again enable me to surrender my all—to suffer 
patiently—do the little required of me cheerfully, 
knowing that thy will is my sanctification.” 

“T entreat thee for the sake of Jesus Christ 
thy dear Son, who bore my sins in his own body 
on the tree, and for my poor soul’s sake, that 
thou wouldst blot out my many transgressions 
and remember mine iniquities no more. Enable 
me, Oh! Thou whom I do love and desire faith- 
fully to follow and serve, to commit all my sor- 
rows, to cast all my burdens, for they are indeed 
many, at thy blessed feet, believing in thy power 
that will and can support, and, in thine own time, 
turn my mourning into songs of praise. Amen.” 

The consolations of the Gospel were the fre- 
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tions as his disciples, they should also in his own 
time be made partakers of his consolations. 

In the year 1839 she removed to reside within 
our limits, and became a member of our Monthly 
Meeting. During her long residence amongst us, 
we were sensible that it was her earnest concern 
tobe “an example of the believers in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in pu- 
rity.’ She was conspicuous for her simplicity 
and moderation, guiding her outward affairs with 
much discretion, and realizing that godliness with 
contentment is great gain. Thus, with moderate 
worldly possessions, she was enabled to exercise 
a liberal hospitality of which many were par- 
takers. 

Not a few can also bear witness to the comfort 
of love and spiritual edification which was im- 
parted by her in social intercourse. 

In a letter to a young friend who had become 
unsettled in regard to the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of our religious Society, she writes, “I well 
know that it isa simple, narrow, self-denying path, 
and although I do believe that the blessed com- 
passionate Shepherd has his own sheep and lambs 
in every fold, who are precious in his sight, yet 
from the full conviction that the principles and 
testimonies of Friends, as they one after another 
were opened to my view and sealed on my heart, 
were most consistent with the doctrines contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, and that my present and 
everlasting peace seemed to depend on simply 
giving up all I had been taught from childhood 
as respects forms and ceremonies in religion, I 
have no hesitation in saying that for myself there 
was no other path to peace.”- It may be here ap- 
propriately mentioned that one of the first prac- 
tices which she felt herself conscientiously re- 
strained from uniting in, was the singing of the 
congregation as a part of public worship. 

Nearing the close of life she thus writes to a 
friend, ‘If only our many trials and afflictions 
work for us, through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, dare we crave an exemption from 
one of them. Will not one moment in that 
blessed happy home that none can deprive us of, 
and into which sorrow can never enter, more than 
compensate for all we have suffered. Yes, we 
shall praise Him too for every cup of bitterness, 
in mercy and wisdom made our portion, while so- 
journing in this vale of tears. How much we 
need to bring us to the Saviour’s feet and keep 
us there.” 

Her ministry, while it was often exercised in 
weakness and in fear, and expressed in much 
simplicity, was in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and power. She was thus often instrumental, 
under the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ, in raising the life in our religious meet- 
ings, and also in comforting Zion’s true mourn- 
ers ; knowing how to speak a word in season to 
them that are weary. Her offerings in prayer 
were mostly brief and fervent, making request 
with reverence and godly fear. 

Sympathy with those who were in any trouble 
was a conspicuous trait in her character. To 
visit the sick, to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, she deemed her plain christian duty, and, 
while faithful herein, in no common degree, she 
ever considered herself an unprofitable servant. 
Many can testify to the consolation which in ten- 
der love and pity she was enabled to impart to their 
sorrowing minds. 

She was as a nursing mother to those who were 
young in the ministry, and quick to discern the 
work of grace in any, and to cherish it in those 
who were yet as babes in Christ. Her humility 
and sweet expressions of sympathy encouraged 


such to accept the offers of redeeming love, and 
to press forward in the way of holiness. 

Having endeavored meekly to follow her Re- 
deemer, through a long life of service and of suf- 
fering, and having abundantly testified to the 
sufficiency of his grace and the value of his aton- 
ing sacrifice, little remained for the evening of 
her day but peacefully to await the summons 
home. 

She never enjoyed robust health, and in her 
declining years was enfeebled by frequent attacks 
of illness. Although these, for the last few months 
of her life, did not cause increased uneasiness to 
her friends, yet she seemed to see with clearness 
that her end was near. 

Though nature shrank from the last ¢onflict, 
yet, having long felt herself to be a stranger and 
pilgrim upon earth, she evidently longed to de- 
part and ke with Christ, which is far better ; look- 
ing forward with joy to that happy home in 
Heaven, where, as she at times expressed, the 
love and mercy of her Lord and Saviour had pre- 
pared a mansion for her. 

On the afternoon of the 15th of Fifth month, 
1865, when appearing unusually comfortable, she 
requested that some young friends, in whom she 
felt much interested, and who were about leaving 
the city, might be sent for, saying, “If they do 
not see me now they will never see me again.” 
This anticipation of her approaching end was soon 
realized. About midnight of the 16th she was 
attacked with severe pain, which, for a time, was 
too acute to allow of much expression. When 
partially relieved, she was sweetly engaged in 
vocal prayer, craving that the work might be cut 
short in righteousness. Soon after, as we rever- 
ently believe, her petition was answered, and her 
redeemed spirit was d@dmitted into that “ rest 
which remaineth for the people of God.” 

She died on the 17th of Fifth month, 1865, in 
the 79th year of her age, a minister of the Gospel 
for more than forty-five years. 

‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” 


Power of a Christian Life.—There is one de- 
partment of christian evidence to which no skill 
or industry of the champion of revealed truth can 
do justice—one also with which the sceptic is 
little disposed to meddle. It is that which is 
spread before us in the noiseless and almost en- 
tirely unrecorded lives of thousands of the faith- 
ful followers of Christ. Ambitious of no distinc- 
tion ; intent only on the Master’s service ; pursuing 
the even tenor of their way in the discharge of 
common duties, their lives are ennobled, and 
sometimes become heroic, through the lofty purity 
of their aims, and the singleness of their devotion 
to life’s great end. No theory of infidel philosophy 
can account for them. The attempt to explain 
them by means of enthusiasm or fanaticism is an 
insult to common sense. 

Cowper has graphically portrayed the lot of one 
who may be taken as the representative of the 
class of which we speak : 

‘Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 

That, as she sweeps him with her rustling silks, 
Scarce deigns to notice him, or, if she sees, 
Deems him a cypher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine aud her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest to the prayers he makes, 
When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And thinks on her that thinks not on herself.” 


A Statesman’s Views. 
In aspeech of Alexander H. Stephens, delive 
in Georgia, on the state of the country, we 
the following just views of the folly of a resort’ 
arms instead of moral suasion and lawful politi¢ 
action. All history confirms his utterances :- 
“ Instead of bettering our condition, instead 
establishing our liberties upon a surer foundatioy 
we have, in the war that ensued, come well-n 
losing the whole of the rich inheritance wit 
which we set out. This is one of the sad realiz 
tions of the present. In this, too, we are but 
lustrating the teachings of history. Wars, 
civil wars especially, always menace liberty 
they seldom advance it, while they usually endi 
its entire overthrow and destruction. Ours sto 
ped just short of such a catastrophe. Our on 
alternative now is either to give up all hope + 
constitutional liberty, or retrace our steps, 
look for its: vindication and maintenance in th 
forums of reason and justice, instead of on th 
arena of arms; in the courts and halls of legisi 
tion, instead of on the fields of battle. { 
“The truest friends of liberty in England, oni 
in 1642, abandoned the forum of reason, and 4 
pealed, as we did, to the sword, as the sure 
means in their judgment of advancing their caus 
This was after they had made great progress und) 
the lead of Coke, Hampden, Falkland, and othe 
in the advancement of liberal principles. Mz 
usurpations had been checked, and many of th 
prerogatives of the crown had been curtailes 
The right of petition had been sanctioned, shij 
money had been abandoned, courtsmartial ha 
been done away with, habeas corpus had been i 
established, high Courts of Commission and § 
Chamber had been abolished. Many other gr 
abuses of power had been corrected and other 
forms established. But, not satisfied with thes 
and not satisfied with the peaceful working 
reason to go on in its natural sphere, the denial 
the sovereignty of the Crown was pressed by t 
too ardent reformers upon Charles J. All elset 
had yielded; this he would not. 
“The sword was appealed to to settle the que 
tion. A civil war was the result. Great co 
age and valor were displayed on both sides. 
of eminent virtue and patriotism fell in the sa 
guinary and fratricidal conflict. The king w 
deposed and executed ; a Commonwealth proclain 
ed. But the end was the reduction of the peop 
of England to a worse state of oppression thi 
they had been in for centuries. They retrac 
their steps. After nearly twenty years of exhau 
tion and blood, and the loss of the greater portion 
the liberties enjoyed by them before, they, t 
almost unanimous consent, called for restoration 
“ The restoration came. Charles JJ. ascend 
the throne, as unlimited a monarch as ever rul 
the Empire. Nota pledge was asked or a gu 
tee. given, touching the concession of the ro 
prerogative that had been exacted and obtai 
from his father. The true friends of liberty, 
reform, and of progress in government had bee 
convinced that these were the offspring of f 
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and of enlightened reason, and not of passion } 
of arms. The House of Commons and the Hou 
of Lords were thenceforth the theatres of the 
operations, and not the fields of Newberry 
Marston Moor. The result was that in less t 
thirty years, all their ancient rights and privile 
which had been lost in the civil war, were re-es 
lished, with new securities, in the ever-memorab 
settlement of 1668, which, for all practical 
poses, may be looked upon as a bloodless re 
tion. 

“Since that time, England has made 8f 


—Boston Recorder. ‘further and-more signal strides in reform and m 
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; but not one of these has been effected by| to have exercised a powerful influence in produc- 


3 to arms. Catholic emancipation was carried 
tliament after years of argument, against the 

persistent opposition. Reason and justice 
ately prevailed. So with the removal of the 
ility of the Jews; so with the overthrow of 

tten borough system ; so with the extension 
anchise ; so with the modification of corn laws 
restrictions on commerce, opening the way to 
stablishment of the principles of free trade; 
so with all the other great reforms by Parlia- 
i which have so distinguished English history 
he last half century.” 


ee ge, 
ow the Testimony, through Self-denial, was 
in the Olden Time.—First, no member of 
Society can be concerned in the sale of a 
x which is evil in itself. Secondly, that he 
ot encourage the sale of an article, which he 
vs to be essentially, or very generally, that is, 
‘ven cases out of ten, productive of evil. And 
lly, that he cannot sell things, which he has 
irded from his own use, if he has discarded 
1 on a belief that they are specifically forbid- 
by christianity, or that they are morally in- 
us to the human mind. ; My 
he Quakers reject all such ornaments, (just 
led to,) because they believe them to be 
ifically condemned by christianity. The words 
1e apostles Paul and Peter, have been quoted 
_ by Fox, Penn, Barclay, and others, upon 
subject. But surely if the christian religion 
tively condemns the use of them in one, it 
lemns the use of them in another. And how 
any one, professing this religion, sell that, the 
of which he believes it to have forbidden ? 
Quakers also have rejected all ornaments of 
person, as we find by their own writers, on 
unt of their immoral tendency, or because 
are supposed to be instrumental in puffing 
the creature, or in the generation of vanity 
pride. But if they have rejected the use of 
n upon this principle, they are bound, as 
stians, to refuse to sell them to others. Chris- 
love, and the christan obligation to do as we 
ld wish to be done by, positively enjoin this 
luct. For no man, consistently with this 
ne law and and obligation, can sow the seeds of 
al disease in his neighbour’s mind.— Clark- 
s Portraiture of Quakerism. 
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he following extract from the London Chris- 
. Times, which we take from the Protestant 
iwchman, published in New York, is being 
ulated in this country : 

Society of Friends.—The Friends have kindly 
noted the loan of their large Meeting-house, in 
hopsgate street, for the annual meeting of the 
‘of London Raggéd Schools, Whitecross place. 
- Quaker chapel has probably never before re- 
aded with the songs and hymns of so. many 
ng voices. These schools have effected much 
d, and upwards -of seven thousand children 
e been educated in them. Robert N. Fowler 
he Vice President of the charity, and Jobn 
lor, of Peckham Rye, its Honorary Secretary. 
\obert Charleton, a well known philanthropist 
sristol, and minister of the Society of Friends, 
just issued a pamphlet in condemnation of the 
tical and other heterodox tendencies of Bar- 
/s Apology, a work which, in former times, 
accounted a considerable authority by the 


ing the unsound opinions and final secession from 
the Society in America, of 80,000 Hicksites or 
Unitarian Friends. R. Charleton is one of the 
most influential ministers amongst the Quakers, 
and his exposure of the volume in question is very 
timely, in face of some lately renewed tendencies 
in the north of England towards deistical doc- 
trines, by a few Friends professing an ardent at- 
tachment to Barclay’s opinions.” 

We cannot say we are surprised at the fact 
alluded to in the first part of this undesignedly 
humiliating comment on the state of things exist- 
ing among the members of our religious Society 
in Great Britain, nor does it now call for much 
remark. Doubtless there are many among us here, 
as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, who 
will argue plausibly that there can be nothing 
wrong in Friends allowing their meeting house to 
be occupied by a mixed assembly of their own 
members and others for such a purpose; and its 
“resounding with the songs and hymns of so 
many young voices.””’ We would not object be- 
cause we think there is any holiness in the house; 
nor yet would we deny the admissibility of these 
children singing hymns under the leading of those 
who accept such performances as a part of divine 
worship. But for a society that has always pro- 
fessed to have a testimony against such formal 
services, thus to encourage them and stultify its 
own profession, is a retrogade step reserved for 
‘(modernized quakerism” in its progress towards 
conformity with the rites and ceremonies of other 
professors. Among a people whose religious prin- 
ciples and practices so ‘‘ lock in with and overwrap 
one another,” the attempt to break down and re- 
mould usages, based on long cherished tenets, is a 
resource for bringing those tenets into disrepute, or 
a signal to show that they have been abandoned. 
In the conference of ‘ Friends’ First-day School 
Teachers,” held in Birmingham in 1867, it was 
formally concluded not ‘to discourage from the 
use of singing those teachers who deem that its 
introduction into their schools is an important 
help to them.”” The occupation of, and the exer- 
cises in Devonshire House, are a consistent expo- 
sition of the principle thus established. ‘ Ephraim 
hath mixed himself among the people; Ephraim 
is a cake not turned. Strangers have devoured 
his strength and he knoweth it not.” 

Of that part of the extract which refers to Bar- 
clay’s Apology, we may say, that after reading the 
attack upon that standard work by Robert Charle- 
ton, we do not understand him as charging it with 
being instrumental in ‘‘ producing the unsound 


being ‘‘ moved away from the hope of the gospel 
which ye have heard, and which was preached to 
every creature which is under heaven, whereof I, 
Paul, am made a minister.” That the estimate 
of the Holy Scriptures, set forth in the Apology, 
falls far below the place they ought to hold, they 
being, according to R. C., ‘the divinely appointed 
means, by which we receive our knowiedge of 
God and his truth.’”’ But in contradiction of this 
last assertion, our Saviour said, ‘‘ No man knoweth 
who the Son is but the Father, and who the 
Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal him.”’? That Barclay’s declaration, 
that all other worship than that “ offered in the 
inward and immediate moving of his [God’s] own 
Spirit,’ whatever may be the form, as a Liturgy, 
or prayers, &c., if conceived by the natural 
strength and faculty of the mind, is but ‘“ super- 
stition, will-worship, and abominable idolatry in 
the sight of God,” is untrue, and if now circulated 
is ‘‘ bearing false witness against our neighbour.” 
But our Saviour’s declaration to the woman of 
Samaria is, that “God is a Spirit and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth,” and certainly if no man can call Jesus, 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost, there can be no ac- 
ceptable worship performed but by the aid of 
God’s own spirit; and Barclay does not say that 
this aid is withheld from all who use those forms. 
The author says he forbears “from further 
pointing out what I deem to be the erroneous 
views set forth in the doctrinal portions of the 
Apology.” 

The pamphlet, on its title page, is said to have 
been ‘printed for private circulation only;” a 
course pursued before its issue, by other members, 
aiming to lay waste the faith of the Society among 
their fellow professors. It is but a feeble attempt 
at what was much more plausibly performed by 
Dr. Ash, in his “Inquiry into some parts of 
Christian doctrine and practice,” &c., and though 
widely open to criticism and refutation, it is not 
needful to go further into either on the present 
oceasion. 

Barclay’s Apology for the true christian di- 
vinity has, for nearly two hundred years, with- 
stood the attacks of those without the pale of our 
religious Seciety, who longed to overturn its plain, 
scriptural, self-denying doctrines, and of those 
within that pale, who have denied the faith of 
Friends, or sought to bring in new theories of 
their own; and as the doctrines and testimonies it 
inculcates and defends are founded on eternal 
truth, we have no fears of any efforts made now 
to refute or invalidate its scriptural propositions 


opinions and final secession from the Society’ of|and lucid argumentation, except that this treason 


the ‘ Hicksites ;’” though from what he does say 
the inference that its tendency is favorable to 
their views, may be drawn. ‘Those separatists 
from the religious Society of Friends, however, 
have never claimed any more sanction or support 
to their views from Barclay, than from other of 
our early Friends, the scope and tenor of whose 
writings in reference to the deity and atonement 
of Christ, they have not ceased to pervert. In- 
deed the whole testimony of Barclay upoa those 
fundamental truths of christianity is so clear and 
decided, that all the sophistry of their writers has 
failed to sereen their unsoundness from its force. 

'-- But the principal charges brought by R. Charle- 
ton against Barclay’s Apology in his pamphlet, are 
the following: That the doctrine of ‘ Universal and 
Saving Light,” set forth in it, is unsound and un- 
scriptural, inasmuch, as R.C. asserts, there is not 
an ‘ universal illumination of mankind by a spirit- 
ual and saving light, or gospel of ‘ glad tidings’ in- 
wardly preached in the hearts of all men.” 


in the camp must keep up the distrust, disunity 
and division which of latter years have convulsed 
our religious Society. 

We do not question the sincerity of R. Charle- 
ton and his fellow members who unite with him— 
and we suppose they are a large majority in Hng- 
land—in their opposition to the doctrines incul- 
cated by R. Barclay and his coadjutors, who were 
the instruments in gathering the Society, and in 
clearly defining and illustrating its christian prin- 
ciples. While we sorrow over their deficiency in 
clearness of spiritual vision, we censure them not 
for this want of unity with the faith which Friends 
have ever held and do now hold. Many good 
men in other religious societies are in the same 
case. But he and they know full well, that Bar- 
clay’s Apology has always been accepted by the 
Society as a clear exposition of the doctrines of 
Holy Scripture, as Friends understand and believe 
them ; and we think it an unkind and dishonora- 


And|ble course, while openly denying the religious 


ends, but which is now generally acknowledged| yet the Apostle speaks to the Colossians of not|belief which the Society, from generation to 
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generation, has adhered to and promulgated; 
while charging the standard work, acknowledged 
by the Society to set forth its belief plainly and 
truly, with being unsound; and while discarding 
several of the Society’s distinguishing testimonies, 
they should persist in representing themselves as 
Friends, and thus induce other religious professors 
to believe, that the Society has abandoned its ori- 
ginal principles, and substituted others more 
nearly conforming with their own, and admitting 
of close approximation to their usages and cere- 
monies. It is like the seven women laying hold 
of one man,and saying “we will eat our own 
bread, and wear our own apparel, only let us be 
called by thy name to take away our reproach.” 

From this cause has proceeded the present sad 
condition of our religious Society ; the contentions 
and separations that have taken place, the dis- 
unity and suspension of epistolary intercourse, 
which still exists, and the depressing conviction 
that neither peace nor harmony can be restored 
until either the Society repudiates these heresies, 
or wholly abandons its long cherished faith. The 
advocates of these new views are ever striving to 
shift the responsibility of this state of things, on to 
those who have been, and those who are consci- 
entiously bound to maintain and contend for the 
Scriptural doctrines and testimonies held by the 
founders of the Society and their faithful suc- 
cessors. But if we trace the evil to its birth- 
place, its home is found with them, and it must 
cleave to them while they claim to be Friends, and 
yet continue laboring to supplant the faith of 
Friends, and to substitute a system of their own, 
which they think more consonant with the present 
state of biblical knowledge and modern exegesis. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for pointing out 
these departures from the original faith of the So- 
ciety, contrasting the one with the other, and seck- 
ing to uphold sound doctrine and practice, has 
been repeatedly reproached as breaking the unity ; 
as being out of the general unity ; as producing 
unsettlement, and being deficient in love for the 
members of other co-ordinate bodies. But that 


meeting had ever given unmistakable evidence of 


her affection and respect for every part of the 
same household of faith. specially had it 
shown how closely attached were its members to 
those of London Yearly Meeting. The two meet- 
ings may be said to have gone hand in hand, mu- 
tually encouraging and supporting each other in 
every good work, and whenever it was necessary 
to stand forth in defence of the common faith. 
London cheered Friends on this continent by her 
timely and unequivocal declaration of their being 
right in the Hicksite controversy, and Philadel- 
phia lent her voice in condemnation of the er- 
rors of the Beaconites. There was nothing to 
shake or lessen this confidence and love, until this 
so-called modern Quakerism took definite form, 
obtained control, began to spread in our land, 
and the question was brought home to the mem- 
bers of this Yearly Mectjng, Shall I adhere to the 
original belief of the Society, as set forth by its 
early expounders, or go with the multitude, and 
embrace the system made popular by the modern 
and more polished writers? Very many among 
us then felt, and others do still feel this to be a 
momentous query, involving in its practical an- 
swer spiritual life or death. Could it be replied to 
in the same way and spirit by each, London and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, we doubt not, like 
kindred drops, would again mingle into one. 

We would not attach so much importance to 
this public repudiation of the principles of 
Friends, as set forth by Barclay, were it the dec- 
laration of the opinions of one man only, what- 


one those Friends who enjoy most of the conji- 
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following concluding paragraph of the pamphlet 
before us, show how confident R. Charleton is of 
the support of the members generally in London 
Yearly Meeting. ‘The italicising is our own. 

“In bringing these remarks to a close, I would 
only add, that whilst I dissent from much that is 
contained in Barclay’s Apology, I feel no mis- 
giving with regard to the soundness of our prin- 
ciples, as J ventured to state them at the begin- 
ning of this paper. That that statement was not 
incorrect, is proved by tts substantial accordance 
with the teaching cf our Yearly Meeting’s Epis- 
tles, as well as the general character of the min- 
istry heard in our meetings for worship, especially 


dence of their brethren, and whose gospel labours 
find the most general acceptance amongst us. I 
repeat, therefore, that by exhibiting our princi- 
ples through the medium of Barclay’s Apology, 
we are doing ourselves (as it seems to me) a se- 
rious injustice, and are likely to retard rather than 
advance the progress of truth.” 


Memorials of H. Regina Shober and James 
Emlen, printed in pamphlet form, are now to be 
had at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch St. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The weather in England has latterly been 
clear and favorable for the growing crops. Parliament, 
on the 30th, adjourned over the Whitsuntide holidays, 
or until the 4th of this month. 

The Prime Minister of England has written a reply to 
Gladstone on the subject of the Irish Church. He ad- 
mits that further resistance is hopeless, and will not op- 


pose the passage of the Church bill. 

The London papers comment editorially upon the 
final adjournment of the High Court of Impeachment, 
The Daily News thinks the Rresident has escaped merely, 
but has not been acquitted, and that the strength of the 
radicals has not been materially impaired by the failure 
to convict. The Daily Telegraph cites the division in 
the Republican ranks, and argues, therefore, that the 
Court was above partisanship, and hence the verdict 
was a true one. 

The French journals, like those of England, present a 
diversity of views in regard to the impeachment,—some 
regretting and others approving the result, The French 
Senate has passed the law for the regulation of public 
meetings. Marshall Neil, in an official report, states 
that all the infantry of the French army are now sup- 
plied with the Chassepot rifle, which he declares to be 
the best firearm known. These guns are still being 
manufactured in France at the rate of 1600 a day. 

A Berlin dispatch says, that Prussia has taken the 
initiative in the proposed general disarmament, the king 
haying ordered a reduction in the force of the Land- 
wehr. 

Dispatches from Shanghai state that the Chinese 
rebels have laid siege to Tientsin, on the Peiho river, 
about seventy miles from Pekin and the port of that 
capital. — 

The advices received by the last steamer from Brazil, 
report that General Lopez, the Paraguayan commander, 
still had a strong force under his command. His men 
had for some time been engaged in throwing up exten- 
sive intrenchments which were nearly completed. Lopez 
was well supplied with provisions and war material, and 
his communications with the interior were unimpaired. 
The last dispatches from the Allied camp state that or- 
ders had been given for a general assault on the Para- 
guayan works. 

A dispatch from Bombay reports that the Russians in 
Central Asia haye defeated the Bokhariaus in a pitched 
battle, in which the Emir of the Bokharians was killed. 
The Russians subsequently captured the city of Bok- 
hara. 

Sullivan and Pigot, the two Dublin editors who had 
been imprisoned there for some time for alleged seditious 
articles, were released from prison on the first instant. 
Consols,. 943. U.S. 5-20s, 723. The Liverpool cotton 
market firm, Uplands, 114d.; Orleans, 11gd. Red wheat 
declined to 13s. 3d., other breadstuffs unchanged. 

Unitep Srates.—Congress—The Senate has appoint- 
ed a committee of five to inquire whether improper or 
corrupt means have been used, or attempted to be used, 
to influence the votes of Senators on the trial of im- 


ever may be his station in the Society ; but the! peachment, with authority to send for persons and 


papers, &q, The Senate setting as a Court of Impeach 
ment, proceeded on the 26th ult. to vote on the secon 
and third articles of impeachment. In each case 
Vote was the same as that on the eleventh article, viz 
guilty, 35; not guilty, 19.. A motion was then mad 
and carried, yeas 35, nays 16, for the adjournment 
the court sine die. The Senate has passed the bills 
mitting Arkansas into the Union; also a resolution f 
dering the thanks of Congress to EH. M. Stanton for 
great ability, purity and fidelity with which he has dis 
charged the duties of Secretary of War. In the Hon 
of Representatives various subjects have been unt 
consideration, but no important measure finally result 
On the first instant a new tax bill was reported by 
Committee of Ways and Means, and its provisions e 
plained. It is proposed to reduce the tax on whisk 
it being found impracticable to collect the present 
of $2 per gallon. 
The Secretary of War.—On the 26th ult., as soon 
the vote of the Senate on the second and third artic 
of impeachment was announced, Secretary Stanton si 
his resignation to the President and relinquished 
charge of the War Department. General Schofield, w 
had been previously nominated by the President, ¥ 
then confirmed by the Senate, which in doing sod 
clared its opinion to be that E. M. Stanton had not be 
legally removed from office, but that the place had bet 
vacated by his voluntary relinquishment of it. 3 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 213. f 
Miscetlaneous.—Ex-President James Buchanan, di 
at his residence near Lancaster, Pa., on the first ins! 
in the 78th year of his age. 3 
Information has been received that George Ban 
U.S. Minister, has negotiated a naturalization trea 
with the King of Bavaria. Its provisions are similar’ 
that made with the North German Confederation. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided the “Visi 
Admixture bill,” passed by the last legislature, to 
unconstitutional. ae 
General Schofield having taken the place of Hd 
M. Stanton as Secretary of War, has been relieved 
the President from the command of the First Milita 
District, and General Stoneman has been assigned 
the command of the District and of the Military Depat 
ment of Virginia. 11M 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the Ist inst. Mew York.— American gold, 138 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 112}; ditt 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1053. Superfine State flour, $7. 
a $8.40; shipping Ohio, $9.40 a $10.20; finer bran 
$11 a $16.50. No. 1, Milwaukie wheat, $2.22 a $2. 
choice white Michigan, $3.05. Oats, 84 a 85 cts. 
low corn, $1.12. Middling uplands cotton, 31 cts.; 0 
leans, 31} cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 31 a 314 @ 
Superfine flour, $8.25 a $8.75; extra, $9 a $9.75; fami 
and fancy, $10 a $14.50. Red wheat, $2.70 a $2.8 
Pennsylvania rye, $2.10. Yellow corn, $1.16 a $l. 
Oats, 90 a 95 cts.; southern, $1. Clover-seed, $5.5( 
$6.50. Timothy, $2.50 a $2.70. Flaxseed, $2.80 
$2.85. The arrivals and sales of heef cattle at 1 
Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1350 head. 
market was rather dull, but prices were without 
material change, extra steers selling at 1l a 1lZe¢ 
fair to good, 9 & 10} cts., and common, 6 a 8 cts. ] 
lb. gross. Sheep were dull and lower. About 80 
head arrived and partly sold at 6 a 7} cts. per Ib. 
Hogs were in demand. Sales of 3000 head at $13 
$14.75 per 100 lbs. net., the latter for extra corn f 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.98 a $1.91; No 
$1.81 a $1.83. Corn, 834 cts. Oats, 64 cts. Rye, $l. 
a $1.80. Barley, $2.15 a $2.20.. St. Louis.—P 
wheat, red and white, $2.45 a $2.65. Corn, 85 a 8 
cts. Oats, 78 a 80 cts. Rye, $1.70 a $1.75. Cine 
nati.—Winter red wheat, $2.20 a $2.25. Corn, 88 ¢ 
Oats, 78 cts. Milwaukie.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1 
No. 2, $1.85. Oats, 65 cts. Corn, 86 cts. for No 
New Orleans.—Superfine flour, $8.25 a $8.50. Co 
t 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associa i 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Sevent 
day the 6th inst., at 5 P.M. ’ 


" 


$1.05 a $1.10. Oats, 80 cts. Hay, $18 a $20. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


Marrigp, on Fifth-day, the 21st of Fifth month, 1 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Mansfield, N. J., Jo 
Ener, of Camden, to Marcarer T., daughter of Ja 
and Jane DeCou, of the former place. ey: 


Dinp, at his residence in Moorestown, on the 
Third month, 1868, Jostsq Warrineron, in th 
year of his age, a member of Chester Monthly 
New Jersey. 


